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‘Editorial Note 

jX/TEMBERS WILL note that the pages of the three numbers 
1 ▼ JLof the Magazine for 1931 run consecutively, and that an 
Index has been provided for the year. This was done to overcome 
the difficulty that had been found in tracing events in back num¬ 
bers, each number having been separately paged without reference 
to the year in which it appeared. As the Magazine attempts 
broadly to be the ‘ brief Chronicle ’ of the Academy’s and the 
Club’s doings, it is to be hoped that this departure from custom 
will meet with approval. 

An ever-present difficulty consists in the fact that the Club year 
does not correspond with the Academic year. In consequence of 
this, events which took place in the Summer Term must wait 
until the following November to be noticed. Thus the reference 
to a student who has left the Academy at the end of the Summer 
Term is somewhat out of date when the next number of the 
Magazine appears. It is difficult to adjust this kind of syncopation 
without disorganising the issue and publication of the Magazine 
from term to term. 

In an Institution like the R.A.M., now entering upon its hundred 
and tenth year, there are bound to turn up from time to time 
papers and documents relating to its beginning. In the June 
number of the Magazine some interesting facts appeared, rescued 
from a back number. These back numbers* no doubt will in time 
provide a curious record of the Club when it was struggling to 
its feet, and when the R.A.M. was insisting upon its position as 
the oldest and most important School in the direction of musical 
education in this country. 

And now, quite by accident, and from an unknown source, the 
Academy has become possessed of a packet of Attendance Sheets 
of the Professors in early days, sheets which should never have 
left the Archives. On another page will be found a description of 
the scattered sheets, and it is well that members of the Club should 
have before them some of the conditions under which the Acad¬ 
emy entered upon its distinguished career. 

This number publishes an interesting photograph of the Prize 
Giving Ceremony, in which some familiar faces are to be seen. 
Two of Dr Crotch’s reports are reproduced in facsimile, and also 
a portrait of the late Mr Charles Reddie, whose loss is greatly 
deplored. There is, besides, a portrait of Major-General Clive, 
whose association with the Club as President has been yet more 
closely identified with its social side, as a pianist of distinction. 
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Honorary Fellows of the R.A.M. 

An epitome of the history of the R.A.M. is contained in the list 
of the names of those musicians who have been trained therein 
and those friends and music-lovers who have supported and 
forwarded the work of the oldest Music School of the Empire. 
The interesting article in the present issue of the Magazine on 
the ancient Attendance Sheets of the Professors will revive the 
names of some forgotten musicians, and the Scholarship and 
Prize Boards which hang on the walls of the Academy are a per¬ 
manent record of many others, most of whom have played a dis¬ 
tinguished part in the musical life of the country during the last 
hundred years. But these Scholarship Boards also perpetuate 
the names of some of a numerous band of friends of the Academy 
and of the Art of Music, and are a tangible witness to an active 
and practical interest taken by the holders of these names in the 
fortunes of the School. 


The Directors of the Academy, with the approval of His Majesty’s 
Privy Council, have now added to the distinctions which they 
confer that of Honorary Fellow of the Royal Academy of Music 
which is bestowed on ‘ friends of the Academy who are not pro¬ 
fessional musicians and who have rendered signal service to the 
Institution’. 

This new Scroll opens with three names. 

Mrs. Thomas Threlfall first became associated with the Academy 
when her husband the late Mr. Thomas Threlfall joined the 
Committee of Management in 1885. In 1888 Mr. Threlfall 
became Chairman of the Committee ; and a long series of 
benefactions and personal service was crowned by the magnifi¬ 
cent gift of the Grand Organ and case in the Duke’s Hall, made 
to the Academy by Mrs. Threlfall in memory of her husband. 
Mrs. Threlfall was a Vice-President of the R.A.M. Club in the 
year 1924. 

Lady Cooper, since her husband the late Sir Edward Cooper, 
Bart, joined the Committee of Management as Hon. Treasurer of 
the Academy in 1900, has displayed Continuously and consistently 
a generous and active interest in the fortunes of the School and 
in the work of its students. In 1907 Sir Edward Cooper succeeded 
Mr. Threlfall as Chairman of the Committee, and in spite of the 
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fact that he occupied in 1919 the onerous and important position 
of Lord Mayor of the City of London he continued to give both 
interest and service to the Academy till his death in 1923. 

Lady Cooper acted as President of the R.A.M. Club in the year 
1929. 

Mr. Philip Leslie Agnew, the present Chairman of the Committee 
of Management, first joined that body in 1893 and was elected to 
succeed Sir Edward Cooper in 1923. The discriminating interest 
he takes in the work of the School is increased by the possession of 
pianistic and artistic capacity of a high order. In addition to the 
direct encouragement of the student’s work by the institution of 
Prizes for Composition and Pianoforte playing, Mr. Agnew has 
shown the care and concern he has for the welfare of the Academy 
by founding the Philip Leslie Agnew Fund for use in special 
emergencies which may affect the efficiency of the School or its 
workers. 

Through the dramatic works of Mrs. Agnew which have been 
successfully produced by the Dramatic Class he comes closely and 
personally into touch with that important side of the work of the 
School. 


Directors’ Electrons 

The following were elected at the Meeting of Directors on 
October 29 1931: 

To the Committee of Management. 

B. Walton O’Donnell, Esq., M.V.O., F.R.A.M. 

To Associateships. 

F. Vivian Dunn. 

John Waterhouse. 

Claude Tanner. 

To an Associateship (by Examination). 

Lorna M. Turner. 

The following additions have been made to the Professorial 
Staff of the Academy: Richard Newton (Bassoon), Arthur 
Catterall (Violin), Norman Demuth (Harmony) and Gerald 
Finzi (Harmony). 
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Royal Academy of Music Prise-Giving 

T HE PRIZE distribution took place on July 24. Following 
custom, the function was divided into two sections, the earlier 
for the awards of bronze and silver medals, being presided over by 
Lady Bowlby, who spoke a few kindly and encouraging words to the 
successful students. In the afternoon Field-Marshal H.R.H. the 
Duke of Connaught showed his continued interest in the affairs 
of the R.A.M. by presenting the prizes as President. The Students’ 
String Orchestra, under the conductorship of Mr B. Walton 
O’Donnell, gave an excellent performance, after which the 
Principal, Sir John B. McEwen, delivered his annual report. It 
was gratifying to note the success of the first session of the joint 
graduate course for the training of music teachers which the 
Academy and the Royal College of Music had instituted for the 
Diploma of the Royal Schools of Music (London). A further step in 
educational work was the agreement between the Associated Board 
and the Syndicate controlling the local examinations of the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge whereby the examinations of the former and 
those of the Syndicate became complementary.The London County 
Council had offered ^200 a year to provide 75 free places for 
elementary school children at the Academy and there were now 
nearly 100 children who as ‘ junior exhibitioners ’ were being 
instructed in music. A new prize had been instituted for chamber 
music playing to be called the Marguerite Elzy Withers prize, in 
memory of an eminent pianist who had had her training in the 
Academy. The gold and silver medals founded by the late Minnie 
Hauk for the best soprano and the best contralto were awarded to 
Joan Coxon and Freda Townson. The gold medal for drama, the 
gift of Lord Howard de Walden, had been awarded to Barbara 
Kelly. After distributing the prizes, the Duke of Connaught, in 
reply to a vote of thanks proposed by Lord Daresbury, congratu¬ 
lated the Principal on his recent honour and on the continued 
prosperity of the Academy. He had noted a marked change in the 
interest in music taken by the ordinary Englishman, and the 
breaking down of the superstition that only those with foreign 
names would be called musical. 
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Opera 

At the end of July, five evenings were devoted to Operatic 
Performances in the Duke’s Theatre. Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet, 
conducted by Mr York Bowen, was given twice, and Puccini’s 
Sister Angelica , followed by the Prologue and a scene from Act I 
of Leoncavallo’s I Pagliacci , conducted by Mr O’Donnell, 
constituted the programme of three of the evenings. With so 
many of the students taking part it would be invidious to mention 
individuals: it must suffice to indicate all-round excellence, fine 
singing as well as acting. The libretto of Romeo was anything but 
poetic, and the well-worn cliches came over the footlights admir¬ 
ably. It was an amusing game to try to guess, from the poor 
English, what the original poor French must have been. A word 
must be added in praise of the stage management, and the fight 
in Romeo was arranged with the parade and distinction of the 
period. 


Chamber Concert, November 2 

No fewer than twenty-three students appeared at this Concert, 
in music which ranged from Pergolesi to Holbrooke and York 
Bowen. Movements from Quartets by Mozart and Beethoven were 
played with style. Myers Foggin (Chopin) and Margaret Gott 
(Bach-Busoni) gave fine performances. Watson Forbes (Viola) and 
Margaret Chamberlain (Pianoforte) took part in York Bowen’s 
Sonata No. 1 (1st movement), and Florence Hooton played two 
movements of a violoncello Sonata by Boccherini. Vera Brown 
sang two songs by Schubert and Philadelphia Lee gave a rendering 
of a coruscating Aria by Pergolesi. Margot Wright’s two songs 
(MSS) with Clarinet Obbligato (Eileen Tranmer) were sung by 
Henry Cummings, and Alec John was dramatic in Joseph 
Holbrooke’s ‘ Come not when I am dead ’. Walford Davies was 
represented by his vocal quartet ‘ Magdalen at Michael’s Gate ’, 
sung by Gwendolene Embley, Isa Archibald, William Bernard 
and Henry Cummings. The accompanists were Margot Wright 
(in her own work), Myers Foggin, William Cole, Dorothy Stanton, 
and Catherine Pugh-Jones. 
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PRIZE DISTRIBUTION, DUKE’S HALL, FRIDAY, JULY 24TH, 1931 


Social and Musical Evening, November 6 

1931 

In proposing a vote of thanks to the artists who had taken part 
in the Concert, Sir John McEwen said that were the entire 
professorial staff to go on strike, the Academy could still carry on 
as there was enough of musical talent among the Directors 
and lay-members of the Committee of Management to supply 
the vacancies. The allusion was to the unique and accom¬ 
plished share which the President of the Club, Major-General 
Clive, took as pianist in two movements from Chausson’s Trio, 
with David Taylor (Violin) and D. Ffrangcon Thomas (’Cello). It 
was not every School of Music that had on its directorate a 
distinguished soldier who was at the same time a finished pianist. 
Miss May Blyth, A.R.A.M., ever ready to show her interest in 
her old School and Club, sang, sympathetically accompanied by 
Myers Foggin, a group of songs with splendid tone and effect, and 
was greeted with enthusiasm. The Griller Quartet (Sidney 
Griller, Jack O’Brien, Philip Burton and Colin Hampton) played 
the Quartet in G major by Arnold Bax as a quartet should be played. 
Sir John, in his short speech, called attention to the fact that, 
except for the composers of the trio and the songs, the Club had 
not gone outside the Academy for composers or for executants, 
and that there was in the Griller Quartet a fine youthful spirit 
which was not always to be found among more mature instrumen¬ 
talists, no matter the individual reputation of each of those taking 
part. At the close of the music, a presentation was made to the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr Brian Nash, on the occasion of his marriage 
to Miss Denise Durbec, a former student of the Academy, which 
Mr Nash accepted in a charming little speech of thanks. After 
conversation and refreshments, a dance followed, and Sir John 
might have included in his anti-strike staff one of the Academy 
clerical staff who led the jazz-band with ardour and rhythm. 
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The Gold Medal of the Royal Philharmonic 

Society 

T HREE FELLOWS of the Royal Academy of Music played 
their several parts in the second concert of the Royal Phil¬ 
harmonic Society on November 5. The most important work on 
the programme was Symphony No. 2 of Arnold Bax, F.R.A.M., 
conducted by Johri Barbirolli, F.R.A.M., after which the Gold 
Medal of the Society was presented to Mr Bax by Principal Sir 
John McEwen, F.R.A.M. 

After a brilliant performance of this stupendous work, which 
gained many recalls, the Principal came forward to make the 
presentation, and said: 

‘ This is the one hundredth and twentieth season of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society. In itself this is a remarkable fact, but when 
one considers the nature and constitution of the Society, it appears 
still more notable. 

‘ For the Philharmonic Society is a type of association of which, 
to-day, not many examples survive. Formed, guided and adminis¬ 
tered by musicians, it is outside the commercial enterprises of the 
impresario, and it is independent of subsidized support. Its scope 
is the whole art of music, and it appeals to no narrow partisan or 
sectional interest. Surely, it is a remarkable fact that this Society 
should have endured for one hundred and twenty years, and that, 
in spite of the present conditions which press so hard on the con¬ 
stituency from which it chiefly draws its support—the professional 
musician—it should to-day be alive, vigorous and progressive. 

‘ During this long time it has been associated with all the great 
names which mark the history of the Art of Music since the end of 
the eighteenth century. These names illustrate and decorate the 
programmes of the Society’s concerts as composers, conductors or 
performers. The foreign artist has always regarded association 
with this historic Society as a distinction, and to the native-born 
its recognition has meant the stamp of successful achievement. 

4 The Gold Medal of the Society was instituted in order to 
afford the musicians who direct its affairs a means of offering a 
special tribute to special distinction. It has been given to com¬ 
posers, conductors, singers and instrumentalists, and its value 
depends on the fact that it is given by a jury of critical and 
instructed musicians. With each new recipient the honour and 
dignity of this gift has increased, so that, to-day, the Society is the 
custodian and dispenser of a distinction which is unique in the 
world of music.. 
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4 In asking Arnold Bax to accept this unique distinction, the 
Society is animated by two desires. First, it desires to testify and 
witness to the regard which we, his fellow-musicians, bear to a 
composer who is native to the soil: who has developed an individual 
and expressive idiom which owes nothing directly to extra-native 
influences: and who is as admirable a technician and craftsman as 
he is a sincere and sympathetic artist. 

4 The second desire of the Society in asking you, Sir, to accept 
this medal—the greatest distinction we can offer to a musician— 
is to add to the load of honour and dignity which this medal 
carries. The association of your name with the Society’s medal will 
increase the honour and enhance the dignity of this distinction, 
and future recipients in the years to come will appreciate its 
value all the more because in 1931 your name has been attached 
to the roll of honour. 

4 And so, in giving honour, we—the Society—receive honour: 
and you, Sir, in receiving honour, as surely return it to the Society. 

4 As the old song has it: 

4 4 4 By just exchange one for another given . . . 

There never was a better bargain driven.” ’ 


Some Attendance Sheets of Professors of 
the R. A.M., with the names of a few pupils, 
from the year 1823 

O N THE 26th of June 1931 there was delivered at the R.A.M. 

a packet which had come by parcel post. It had been handed 
in at the post office in South Moulton Street; the stamps were 
cancelled with the date June 25, but without any indication of the 
sender. The packet consisted of a number of Attendance Sheets 
of various professors; they were not in regular sequence and far 
from complete, beginning with the year 1823, the year after the 
Academy was opened, and continued at intervals to 1853 or 1854, 
with some years missing. 

In whose possession had these papers been, several over a century 
old, and who, in our present year, had packed them and handed 
them in at a post office in the course of the day’s work? What 
person had laid such store on them as to retain them? Surely he 
must have had some connection with the R.A.M. officially. Who 
was the person? How did he come to preserve them, and how were 
they ultimately discovered by the nameless individual who posted 
them? 
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These questions cannot be answered except by surmise. The 
sheets were covered with dust, and the wrapper was crumpled. 
Had they come from some executor there surely would have been 
the name of the sender, and a request for a receipt. There was 
nothing of the kind. One conjecture arises, that they had been 
found in a cupboard or in a cellar of a house that was being 
demolished, and that some clerk who had heard of the R.A.M. 
had retrieved them from the dustman and the destructor. But 
in whose house? The complete obliteration of the old buildings 
in Tenterden Street must have left no stone or bundle of papers 
untouched. The finder, whoever he was, must have been impressed 
with the fact that here were documents of historical value, throw¬ 
ing light upon the early days of the Academy, rich in autographs, 
and containing names of young people who later were to attain 
distinction in the Art of Music. 

For the present it must suffice to limit this inquiry to the years 
when the first Principal, Dr Crotch, signs his sheet, the first of 
his to be found in the parcel. It is his report of one hundred and 
thirteen years ago. 

[In what follows the spelling of the names is not always uniform. 
They are given here as they appear in the time sheets.] 

The earliest sheet is that of John Lord who teaches Harmony & 
Composition. His name is on the list of the original Associates of 
the Philharmonic Society in 1813, most of whose Members and 
Associates formed the Staff of the Academy in 1822. Lord’s sheets 
that have been preserved are 12 in all, on hand-made paper with 
the water-mark, ‘ Gater 1822 ’. The columns are headed, Date- 
Professor-Instrument-Time-Pupils who have received Instruction. 
His first date is September 3 1823: he has 9 female pupils of whom 
two are ill, and 8 males. He teaches the girls from 2 to 3^, and the 
boys from J past 3 to 5. Of the girls only one is traced, Fanny 
Dickens, Charles Dickens’s sister. Her name appears frequently in 
the sheets. Of the boys, Cooke senr. [Henry Angelo Michael] 
became a Professor and married Miss Kiallmark, who is met with 
further on. Seymour [Charles A.] ultimately led Halle’s Orchestra 
in Manchester. Holmes [William Henry] became a sub-professor 
in 1826, and ultimately a Professor, F.R.A.M., a pianist, with 
Sterndale Bennett and the Macfarrens as pupils. Pyne [James 
Kenrick], a tenor, was the father of the well-known Manchester 
organist. 

The next year is 1825. J°hn Beale, pupil of J. B. Cramer, teaches 
the piano, and has as pupil Miss Dickens, who does ‘ very well ’. 
Apparently ‘ not so well ’, ‘ well ’, and ‘ very well ’ were* the usual 
marks. His sheets in the parcel run from March to May. His hours 
are from 5 to 7, but on one occasion the lesson lasted till 8.30, 
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when Miss Dickens and two others had no lessons, Mr Beale 
‘ not having time to give them ’. He seems to have been an exacting 
gentleman, for on February 14 1826 he wrote a peppery letter to 
Mr Watts, Secretary, ‘ Royal Musical Academy ’, asking why his 
fees for lessons from August to December 1825 had not been 
paid—in all Thirty-nine Hours at 5/- £9.17.6. He got half-a- 
crown thrown in, for his receipt on February 14 1826 is for £10. 
The receipt is on paper, stamped ‘ Receipt Sixpence ’, and has a 
shield with the cross of St George and the cross-saltire of St 
Andrew with crown above, and the rose and thistle as supporters. 
This is curious, for the shield has not the red saltire of St Patrick, 
although the Union device or Jack as we know it was blazoned in 
1801. Perhaps the Excise was using up old stamped paper. 
Another peculiarity is that the embossed stamp has not a date, 
unlike another receipt which is found later on. As only three 
receipts have been found, one more may be mentioned, that of 
Francois Cramer, for £16 for lessons given up to Christmas 
1825. His time-sheet is missing. 

In this year, 1825, Bochsa teaches the harp from z\ to 3, one of 
whose pupils, Miss Shee, does very well on one day, and not so 
well three days later. Then we come to Mr W. H.JPhipps (violin), 
who has as pupils Nielson [Edwin John],.foundation scholar, and 
at this stage aged 13, Pye [Kellow John], who had the distinction 
of receiving the first piano lesson at the Academy, from Cipriani 
Potter in 1823. He became a Fellow, and Mus.B.(Oxford) in 
1842. Other pupils are W. H. Holmes, and a son of Loder whose 
Violin School was much used for teaching) After these we meet 
with Sapio and Spagnoletti, the bearers of names well known in 
the musical world of London in the early nineteenth century. 

On the time-sheets of 1826 there appears for the first time a notice 
requesting the Professors to fill up their paper of attendance 
4 entirely themselves ’. This suggests that there may have been 
some irregular practice, for single sheets in the earlier years clearly 
have been filled in by more than one hand. 

We now encounter a name and a subject which emphasize the 
musical tendency of the time. Mr Pistrucci has a large class for 
Italian. His time is un ora e mezzo for a class of 9, in which Miss 
Dorrell is marked hene. Also Miss Belchambers is ill. There is a 
second Professor in Italian, Mr Petroni, probably a deputy. He 
writes his months in Italian. His attendance was rather irregular, 
for his sheet is marked ‘ did not come ’. His pupils did ‘ well ’ 
or ‘ henissimo ’. Pistrucci returns: strictly ‘ un ora e mezzo ’. His 
marks are ‘ bene ’ or • henissimo ’ for his pupils, Miss Seguin 
[Elizabeth], a sister of A. E. S. Seguin, a bass and pupil of the 
R.A.M., and Miss Spagnoletti. It is sad to think that Miss Dickens 
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was indisposed on one occasion. Mr Pistrucci accounts for his 
class being small in one week, all however 4 benissimo ’, but 4 gli 
altri mancano tutti ’. It is worthy of remark that the Italian classes 
in this year, 1826, were larger than those in any musical subject. 

In this year, also, Mr Bernard Coccia teaches Harmony as well as 
Singing, with six pupils, among them the sisters Childe, and better 
attendances for the latter subject. Then P. Spagnoletti has two 
violin pupils, Mawkes and Smith. One sheet he marks, 4 Be so 
good to provide for Smith the Concerto in A with the Polacca for 
the last movement ’. What Concerto was this? 

The year was rich in variety. Here we have Mr Bartley, Elocu¬ 
tion, 9 to 11, with his pupils, Spagnoletti, Viener, Seguin (who 
later married Ann Childe) and 4 the Ladies 5 — scuso —in the next 
sheet they are ‘ the young Ladies ’. As the name Seguin is per¬ 
petuated in the Academy by the 4 Edward and Anne Scholarship ’, 
it is interesting to note that both parents are referred to at this 
place, Ann being one of the sisters Childe. He takes Spagnoletti 
‘ at my house ’ on October 18, the young ladies on the 19th, and 
the male pupils on the 20th. Was a play being rehearsed? In the 
week following the lesson is taken by a deputy, for the sheet 
is endorsed, ‘ Mrs Wade signed for Mr Bartley ’. [She was a Miss 
Kelly of Garnavilla, who married J. A. Wade, of Dublin, a com¬ 
poser and engaged in theatrical work.] Still in this year, Mr Mori 
taught the violin to onepupil, Patey. Later he had two others, one 
of whom played ill, and then very ill, and yet again very idle. The 
year’s record closes appropriately with the double-bass, taught by 
S. P. Anfossi. Of his two pupils, James Howell, later F.R.A.M. 
and Professor, at that time only in his 14th year, did exceedingly 
well. The other pupil’s progress at first was better, but very little 
and it must have been with relief that Anfossi wrote after his 
name, 4 at last \ 

Of the records of 1827 few have survived. Harmony was to be 
taught by Messrs. Bishop and Rodwell, but it was the latter who 
signed the sheets. George Herbert Bonaparte Rodwell was then 
in his 27th year, while Bishop was conducting at Drury Lane. 
Rodwell had five, including Howell, the enfant terrible, passing 
from 4 very noisy ’, 4 did very little ’, to 4 very well ’. The class was 
to meet once a week, but was very irregular. 

The Academy has now reached its seventh year, 1828, and the 
sheets that have come to hand are those of Thomas Attwood and 
John Goss, professors of Harmony. Attwood, a pupil of Mozart, 
an original Member of the Philharmonic, joined the staff of the 
R.A.M. on its foundation. At this time he was 57 years of age, and 
Goss had been his pupil. Of the six who worked under Goss, 
G. F. Kiallmark alone can be traced. Goss seems to have been 
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satisfied with his class, marking them 4 well ’ for the most part 
but allowing himself to write 4 indifferent ’ against a name on one 
occasion. 

Of special interest in this year is Dr Crotch’s report on his pupils 
in Harmony. 4 Xtmas, 1828 ’. There were eleven in each of the 
male and female divisions, and he writes: 4 Dr Crotch has no 
complaints to make ’. All seem to have done 4 extremely well ’: 
one of the lads, Pye, shows 4 genius exuberant—rather wants 
curbing than assisting ’. Of his three bracketed pupils, Lucas 
became Principal in 1859, T. M. Mudie was a prolific composer 
and F.R.A.M. The third was tried and condemned for forgery!!! 
[It may be noted that Bochsa fled from France to England, for 
he was 4 wanted ’ by the police on a like charge.] Nine of the eleven 
pupils became worthy of mention .in after years. Of the ladies, 
Miss Bellchambers 4 has done herself great credit by what she has 
done ’. Five are mentioned as 4 playing from score ’, perhaps from 
a figured bass. Other comments are 4 great facility in writing ’, 
4 has a decided talent for composition—is very diligent—is greatly 
improved ’. 

Crotch’s name appears on the sheets for 1830, with a reference to 
4 assistant ’ Professors, although there may have been earlier 
appointments in the missing sheets. Their names are written on 
the backs of Crotch’s sheets, and we meet Miss Emily Childe 
teaching piano, and her sister Ann teaching singing. We find, too, 
the signature of Frangois Cramer, violin Professor, with his pupils 
Seymour, Blagrove and White. Names arq given without remarks. 

It is appropriate to end for the present with what remains of 
the sheets of 1831, a century ago. There are only eight, all of Dr 
Crotch’s, and not consecutive in dates. Macfaren (sic) is ill in 
August and absent in September. Then his name drops out. 
Thereafter Bennet (sic) appears. Crotch was ill for at least three 
weeks in November, when Mudie takes his place, and again in 
December the sheet states, 4 No lesson given ’, signed M. Iliff. 

As the years advance names more familiar to us occur, but 
enough has been quoted to give some idea of the system and 
teaching in the first decade of the Academy’s History. 

NOTE.—Dr Crotch’s Reports are reproduced on pp. 76 and 77. 
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Mr Stewart Macpherson’s Retirement 

I N HIS prize-giving Address, the Principal, Sir JohnB.McEwen, 
referred to Mr Macpherson’s long association with the Academy 
and it is appropriate in this place to quote Sir John’s words. 

‘ Stewart Macpherson entered the Academy as a student in 1880 
as Sterndale Bennett Scholar. His appointment to the teaching 
staff took place in 1887, and so, for the long period of forty-four 
years, he has been occupied in teaching musicianship to generation 
after generation of students. This alone would constitute a notable 
and important record, because, speaking from a musical point of 
view, if there is not much publicity or glory attached to the 
subject he taught, it is the first and chief influence in civilizing and 
humanizing the crude material that enters these walls. But there 
is much more to be said than this, because during that time Mr 
Macpherson, by means of his researches and writings on musical 
theory, has built up a position in British musical life which is 
unique and commanding. Amongst those who are directly con¬ 
cerned in the work of musical education, the name of Macpherson 
is probably the best known and most authoritative; and this 
authority is derived from the fact that unlike many writers on 
musical theory he has never allowed himself to be misled by 
abstract and impractical notions. Mr Macpherson has ever borne 
in mind that the ultimate standard of both taste and execution is 
the educated human ear—trained and experienced in the works 
of the great masters of the last four hundred years. 

‘As a member of the Committee of Management and of the 
Associated Board, his sane and balanced judgment has been of the 
highest value to the interests of the Academy. His retirement 
from the routine work involved by membership of the staff will, 
we all hope, result in a further development of that work of 
research for which he has such extraordinary and unique qualifi¬ 
cations’. 

The Principal, at a meeting on October 28, in which he was in the 
Chair, dwelt upon these points, for the occasion was the presenta¬ 
tion to Mr Macpherson of a wireless set, along with a richly bound 
volume containing the signatures of those colleagues and friends 
who wished to be associated with the presentation. Dr Greenish, 
as the oldest Harmony Professor, spoke of his long friendship with 
Mr Macpherson, and while accounting his success as a teacher and 
lecturer and performer, gave in detail the large output of Mr 
Macpherson as a composer and a writer. In reply Mr Macpherson 
spoke of half a century of experience in the R.A.M., and paid a 
tribute to the former Principal, Sir George Macfarren, under 
whom he was a student, with a sly allusion to the temper or 
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temperature in those days as registered by 4 Macfahrenheit ’. At 
a later date he served under Sir Alexander Mackenzie, to whom 
he owed much. Of his own work he said little, but his inestimable 
books in grey covers, as we all know, are in the hands of everybody. 
In the leave-taking, the Principal mentioned that Mr Macpherson 
would still be linked with the Academy, as he had been invited to 
continue as a member of the Associated Board, and with a word 
of courtesy to Mrs Macpherson, the intimate little ceremony 
closed. 


J. Solomon, F.R.A.M. 

It is not every day that a musician who entered the R.A.M. as a 
lad, who, on innumerable occasions, was the first trumpet in 
public esteem, who became a Fellow in 1922, who has served 
in every orchestra and under every conductor, should now, while 
on the active list and with undiminished powers, be celebrating 
his Golden Wedding. To pass over so unique an event in a long 
and distinguished career without a comment would be blame¬ 
worthy, and it is pleasant to reflect that Mr Solomon’s Golden 
Wedding to music most happily coincides with his Golden 
Wedding to his steadfast spouse. To husband and wife go out 
warm congratulations on reaching a happy age. 


Haydn’s First Quartet 

A little excitement has been caused by the discovery in the 
Library of Haydn’s Quartet, Opus 1. The credit for this 4 find ’ is 
due to Miss Marion Scott, who was compiling a thematic list of 
the quartets, with the names of the publishers of various editions, 
and found one whose themes did not fit in with those which she 
had transcribed. For this research work, which was published 
afterwards in an article in Music and Letters , July, 1930, Miss 
Scott applied for permission to examine the editions of the 
Quartets in the Library, and was readily given every facility for 
study. In Haydn’s day, and for a considerable time later, Chamber 
Music was not published in score: the separate parts alone were 
printed, and in too many instances were bound up with works of 
other composers. In this set of parts, however, the Quartets, no 
matter how numbered, were all by Haydn, and on the fly-leaf a 
recent hand had catalogued the contents of the first violin book, 
with the name of the publisher of each series, and the date and 
plate-mark, if any. 
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The London String Quartet gave a performance of the work on 
October 3, and although this has been challenged as having been 
the firstr performance, Miss Scott’s position as explorer and 
discoverer remains unshaken and secure. 

The Score and Parts are published by the Oxford University 
Press, with Miss Scott’s critical commentary, and the work 
will be performed at the Academy in the near future. 

The Examination 

Verses Addressed to the Students of The Three-Year Graduate 

Course 

Oh, ye that sing and ye that play, 

Your best behaviour don, 

To meet three musical Knights to-day, 

Sir Henry, Sir Hugh and Sir John. 

Now is the hour and this the room, 

And ye must struggle through; 

And the three good Knights will decide your doom, 
Sir John, Sir Henry, Sir Hugh. 

* And are they strict and severe? ’ you ask, 

‘ Or can they be merciful, too? ’ 

Yes, just and kind in their critical task, 

Sir Henry, Sir John, and Sir Hugh. 

So look your brightest and feel your best^ 

All dismal thoughts begone! 

And ye shall pass the fateful test, 

Of Sir Hugh, Sir Henry, Sir John. 

R. W. 

S.O.S. 

Among other curious enquiries the Secretary of the R.A.M. has 
received a communication from Tonbridge, Kent, of which the 
following is a copy:;— 

Dear Sir, or Madam, 

I am writing to know if you do know of a lady, professional in music. 
Whom has been married now for 1 year or more living in London. It is 
rather difficult to get information, as I am sorry to say I have forgotten 
the name. I thought perhaps you may have her maiden name. She may 
be well known as she is in the professional line of music. Pardon me for 
taking liberties in writing to you. But I should like to get in touch with 
her. I wish that I could remember the name. Hoping that you will be 
able to help me find her.—Yours, etc.— 
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3n flDemortam 

.Cbailes jfrebericfc IRefcMe, 

1860—©ctober 22 1931 

It came as a shock to those who knew Charles Reddie, and more 
particularly to those who had been associated with him since 
Tenterden Street days, that in a short week of illness he would 
be no more. There was a consistency in his identification with the 
Royal Academy. Entering as a student in 1881, he left, with the 
Certificate of Merit, in 1884. Two years later he was elected an 
Associate, and he joined the staff as a Professor of Pianoforte in 
1887. He attained the Fellowship in 1906. 

It would be invidious in this place to refer by name to his pupils, 
his brood of fine pianists scattered over the world to spread 
abroad his teaching. But on this occasion the man himself is in 
mind. None was less assuming, more gentle to his fellows, more 
sincere towards his art, more lovable in the daily round. 

Charlie Reddie is an example of those who showed unswerving 
devotion to their old school, and his name will be remembered 
with honour by those who were his fellow-students nigh on 
fifty years ago. 

William Sbafeespeare, 

Suite 16 1849—IRovember l 1931 

It is with regret that we have to record the death of a musician 
whose picturesque figure was well known to concert-goers. In a 
singularly active and varied career, Mr Shakespeare filled many 
parts as composer, conductor and singer. He was the last elected 
King’s Scholar in 1866, won the Mendelssohn Scholarship in 
1871 for composition and pianoforte playing, and studied under 
Reinecke at Leipzig. Later he was sent by the Mendelssohn 
Scholarship Committee to Milan, where his voice was developed 
by Lamperti. In 1877 he was elected F.R.A.M. and remained on 
the staff till 1915, having been closely connected with the Academy 
for nearly fifty years. He had been appointed professor of singing 
in 1878, and two years later he conducted the orchestral concerts 
till 1866, when he gave up this branch of music and continued as 
a teacher of singing. Two or three terms ago our principal 
Orchestra played his Hamlet Overture under his baton, and few 
present on that occasion realized that half a century intervened 
between the first performance of the work and that rehearsal. 
Sir Edward German was among the listeners and played the 
first violin when the work was originally performed. 
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Notes about Members 

On June 28 Mr Ronald Jones conducted the National Orchestra 
of Wales, and also broadcast two items with his Male Voice Party. 

On July 6 Mr A. St Clair Stott gave a Recital at the St George 
Club, Manchester. 

Mr Dennis Dance broadcast Pianoforte Solos from the London 
Regional Station on July 7. 

Miss Myrtle Tyssen and Mr Alfred Cave broadcast a programme 
of Compositions by Mr Harry Farjeon from the London National 
Studio on September 28. 

Mr Lawrance Taylor gave a Pianoforte Recital to the Willesden 
Music Club on September 29. 


Mr Harry Isaacs gave a Pianoforte Recital at the Wigmore Hall 
on October 6. 

Mr Douglas Hawkridge, F.R.C.O., has recently been appointed 
Organist and Choirmaster at St Philip’s Church, Kensington, W.8 

Mr Raymond Jeremy and Mr Douglas Cafneron took part in a 
Recital at the Wigmore Hall in aid of the Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund on October 9. 

Miss Vera Towsey played Pianoforte Solos at a Recital given at 
the Grotrian Hall on October 21. 

Mr Reginald Paul gave a Pianoforte Recital at Wigmore Hall on 
October 30. 

Miss Sarah Salmon gave a Pianoforte Recital at the Ebury Hall, 
Rickmansworth, on October 31. She was assisted by Miss Esther 
Hulbert (vocalist) and Miss Joan Hulbert (accompanist). 

Mr Walter Emery, F.R.C.O., has recently been appointed 
Organist and Choirmaster at St Gile’s Church, Cripplegate, E.C. 

Mr F. C. Field Hyde’s Summer Vacation Course for Vocal 
Teachers, held at Westminster College, Cambridge, was largely 
attended. 
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On October io Dr Stanley Marchant, the President of the 
Royal College of Organists, gave a recital on the occasion of the 
re-opening of the College organ, which had been completely 
re-voiced. 

The following students and ex-students have performed at the 
Royal College of Music under the Patron’s Fund : Miss Janet 
Hamilton (Recit. and Air from Don Giovanni ), Miss Doris Smith 
(two movements from Dvorak’s Violin Concerto in A minor), 
Mr Henry Cummings (‘ Revenge, Timotheus cries’, by Handel), 
and the Griller String Quartet (works by Haydn, Mozart and Bax). 

Mr Herbert Murrill, B.A., has been appointed Organist and 
Choirmaster at Christ Church, Lancaster Gate. 

Mr Tobias Matthay delivered a Lecture-Recital on 4 Tone- 
inflection and Colouring ’ on October 31 at the Rushworth Hall, 
Liverpool. 

Mr Adam Carse gave a ‘ Demonstration of Music for School 
Orchestra ’ on October 31. 

Miss Marjorie Bakewell (Elocution), assisted by Miss Angela 
Judd (Pianoforte), gave a Recital at St Margaret’s-at-Cliffe on 
October 30. 

Madame Elsie Horne has recently given Lecture Recitals in 
Exeter, Torquay and Gerrards Cross. 


Mr F. V. Dunn has been appointed Director of Music at the 
Portsmouth Division, Royal Marines, in succession to Captain 
R. P. O’Donnell, who has been appointed Director of Music, 
R.A.F, Mr Dunn is 23 years of age and-was educated at the R.A.M. 

Mr W. E. Whitehouse’s book Recollections of a Violoncellist has 
been included in the list of the Journal of the International Musical 
Society (Acta Musicalogica) for circulation abroad, and a French 
translation has been made. 


Miss Muriel Birch-Jones during the past year appeared at 
several Concerts in Paris. 
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New Publications 

4 Some hae meat and canna eat 5 (R. Burns) (For Mixed Voices) 
(Oxford University Press) A. C. Mackenzie 

4 O Thou, in whom we live and move’ (R. Burns) (For Mixed 
Voices) (Oxford University Press) A. C. Mackenzie 

4 Romance ’ (Flute and Piano) (Augener, Ltd.) Adam Carse 

4 Pipe Tune ’ (Flute and Piano) (Augener, Ltd.) Adam Carse 

‘ Regrets ’ (Oboe and Piano) (Augener, Ltd.) Adam Carse 

‘ A Dance Measure ’ (Oboe and Piano) (Augener, Ltd.) 

Adam Carse 

4 Reverie ’ (Clarinet and Piano) (Augener, Ltd.) Adam Carse 

‘ Happy Tune ’ (Clarinet and Piano) (Augener, Ltd.) Adam Carse 

‘ Scenes Afloat ’, Three Pieces (Two Violins and Piano) (Augener, 
Ltd.) Adam Carse 

4 Seven Pieces for Small Hands ’ (Piano) (Murdoch & Co.) 

Elsie Horne 

4 To and Fro ’ and 4 The Scout ’ (Piano) (Murdoch & Co.) 

Elsie Horne 

4 The Daisies ’ (Song) (Murdoch & Co.) Marion Wyrill 

4 Jenny Kissed Me ’ (Song) (Robin TuckerCo.) Marion Wyrill 

4 An Epitome of Piano Technique ’, from the ‘ Visible and In¬ 
visible in Piano Technique ’ (Oxford University Press) 

Tobias Matthay 

4 Two Pastoral Preludes’ (‘Heather Bells’, 4 Bird Song’) 
(Oxford University Press) Harold Craxton 

4 Feste’ (Piano) (Elkin & Co., Ltd.) H. V . Jervis-Read 

4 Mazurka’ (Piano) (Elkin & Co., Ltd.) Phyllis Grover 

Quartet for Piano, Violin, Viola and ’Cello. Opus 11 

(Oxford University Press) A. C. Mackenzie 

The exceptional circumstance in which this work has been 
republished calls for more than a passing reference. It was 
written in 1874 an d published in 1875 by Kahnt, Leipzig. 
It is now published by the Oxford University Press, 56 years 
later, thus beating Sir Edward German’s ‘record’ of 50 years 
which elapsed between the first performance of his 4 Norwich ’ 
Symphony and its publication by Novellos. 
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Scholarships and Prises 

The following awards have recently been made :— 

Bach and Beethoven Scholarship (any instrument or voice; 
Works of Beethoven) to Cyril Addison Smith (Piano). 

Blumenthal Scholarship (Composition) to Monica Myatt. 

Annie M. Child Scholarship (Elocution) to Mary Weightman. 

Campbell Clarke Scholarship (all voices) to Vera Victoria Hawke. 

Emma Levy Scholarship (Piano and Theory) to Alfred Nieman. 

Ada Lewis Piano Scholarships (two) to Mary Ida Greenshields 
and Irene Trine Rust ad. 

Ada Lewis Violin Scholarships (two) to Albert Frederick Chasey 
and Edward Silverman. 

Ada Lewis ’Cello Scholarship to Eda B. Elphick. 

Charles Oldham Scholarship (Violin) to Woolf Mernick. 

Parepa Rosa Scholarship (Female Vocalists) to Jean Gluckman. 

Ross Scholarship (Female Vocalists) to Bessie A. Todd. 

Henry Smart Scholarship (Organ and Composition) to Eleanor 
Phyllis Roberts. 

Elizabeth Stokes Scholarship (Piano) to Susan Slivko. 

Elizabeth Stokes Open Scholarship (Piano) to Cimbro Martin. 

John Thomas (Welsh) Scholarship (Instrumentalists) to Sylvia 
Walters (Harp). 

Gwynne Kimpton Memorial Scholarship (Violin) to Doris Smith. 

Sainton Dolby Prize (Sopranos) to Janet Hamilton. 

R.A.M. Club Prize (Violin and Piano) to Esme Haynes and 
Zelda Bock. 

Battison Haynes Prize (Composition) to Steuart D. Elliott. 

Rutson Memorial Prizes (Singing) to Vera E. Brown and Edgar 
Elmes. 
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Notices 

1— c Tbe R.A.M. Club Magazine * is published three times a year and 
is sent gratis to all members on the roll. 

2— Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any brief notices 
relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 

3— New Publications by members are chronicled but not reviewed. 

4— All items for insertion should be sent to the Editor of ‘ The R.A.M. 
Club Magazine ’, Royal Academy of Music, York Gate, N.W.i. 

The Committee beg to intimate that ex-Student Members who desire 
to receive invitations to the Students’ Meetings should notify the same to 
Mr H. L. Southgate, at the Royal Academy of Music. 


N.B.—Tickets for meetings at the Academy must be obtained before¬ 
hand, as money for guests’ tickets may not be paid at the door. Disregard 
of this rule may lead to refusal of admittance. 
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